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cx JACK DOYLE'S DAUGHTER. 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 





PART III. MISS DOYLE. 
CHAPTER II. THE FIRST DAYS, 


THAT inn-door at which the cab stopped 

was no common inn-door. For well nigh 
the first time in her life she felt something 
to seem just what it really was. She 
knew it to be the gate of the real world, 
1 outside which she had stood and waited so 
long for something to happen. That she 
believed the real world to be a reflection of 
' cheap romance, has nothing to do with the 
matter; the door was not the less a real 
door for happening to lead into nothing 
better than a common coffee-room, instead 
of among people whom one could tell at a 
glance to be heroes and heroines. 

How her father managed to disarm the 
natural curiosity of the manager of the 
hotel as to the sudden arrival of a young 
woman, not too well dressed, and with no 
luggage worth mentioning, was a detail of 
business that did not eome in her way. 
She had been running out of one mood 
into another for hours past; and her 
present mood was that, although it was of 
course a proud delight to have turned out 
a real lady, even without the additional 
salt of a title, still that it would be a relief 
to wake up and find herself in her own bed 
at home. Home had never felt like home 
before. Happily, for her self-respect, she 
never guessed the real cause of this new 
experience. She had eaten nothing to 
speak of since breakfast, and nae come 
away without her tea. 

In one thing, however, men, “however 
stupid they may be in general, are seldom 
quite so stupid as to forget that women 
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cannot live by tea alone. He himself, Ia late 
as it now was, had not dined, and was 
perfectly able to see a ghost now and then 
without losing his appetite. It seemed to 
Phoebe that the meal was a gorgeous 
banquet—as indeed it was, after those 
slipshod meals of home, for which she had 
herself been only too answerable. It made 
her feel shy; but even shyness failed to 
conquer healthy hunger. MHer father 
seemed shy too: but she was too tired out 
with noticing things to hotice any more, 
and the meal passed in silence, that did 
not prove the usual awkward burden. In 
short, Phoebe ate a very good dinner, and 
felt very much better when she had done. 
I would have said so at once; but it is not 
a nice thing to say of a professed heroine, 
who, at such an accusation, must have felt 
compelled to lay down her knife and fork 
and go to bed hungry. ‘For here was she, 
eating with a good appetite, though she 
scarcely yet knew herownname; though she 
was torn from the home of her childhood ; 
and though herlover must, if he had the heart 
to smoke at all, be smoking the cigarette 
of suspense and anxiety too terrible to be 
borne. 

“T suppose,” said her father at last, 
“you must be wanting to know what sort 
of a life ours is to be. I hear you have | 
made no friends or connections of your 
own—that’s well ; better than I could have 
hoped for. What your, what people call 
education has been, I don’t carea straw. 
The less awoman, or a man, has of that stuff, 
the better for her and him. Nor do I care 
another straw whether you're a good house- 
keeper. I want a daughter; neither a 
cook nor a chambermaid. I don’t care 
for many comforts ; and those I want I can 
hire or buy. I’m going to take lodgings 
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while I look out for a house. I’ve made 
up my mind to take a house somewhere in 
London ; for I sha’n’t go back to India, and 
one can sleep better in London than any- 
where in the world, and be less bothered 
with people. Of course you won’t want 
balls and parties, or any of that nonsense, 
as you've never been used to them; and 
- I’m glad to say I’ve got no more acquain- 
tances than you. I think—TI hope, Pheebe, 
we shall get on very well. Only one thing 
you must promise me. If any of the 
Nelsons try to communicate with you, in 
any sort of way, or see you, or if you see 
them, let me know it instantly.” 

Her latest mood, thanks to satisfied 
hunger, had been almost rose-coloured. 
But a blank fell over the tint of promise 
at the words which opened out such a vista 
of nothingness to a girl of quick instincts 
if of nothing more. What was the good 
of suddenly finding herself something like 
what she had always expected if she was 
to make no friends and never go to a ball? 
That was not life—so much of the truth 
even her romances had been able to teach 
her. Why, when she used to picture her- 
self as a princess, it had always been as 
a brilliant dancing princess, with partners 
sighing round her; never as a royal nun. 
She might just as well have been left alone 
with her bay-tree. 

“Yes,” she said doubtfully. 
have never seen a ball.” 

“ And you mean to say you would like 
to?” asked her father, with a rather quick 
frown considering his slow and heavy 
ways. 

It frightened her for a moment, for it 
reminded her of Phil, also slow and heavy, 
and with uncomfortable views about the 
lives of girls. 

“Oh no, I don’t mean that, of course,” 
she said weakly ; “only what am I to do 
with myself all day long ?” 

“Do with yourself?” he asked, a little 
puzzled; “oh, there’s always something 
to do. What have you always done? 
Come, I ought to know something about 
my own daughter.” 

“Nothing ; I’ve never done anything,” 
said she, with a slight flush, however ; for 
was it nothing to have engaged herself 
only yesterday to Stanislas Adrianski? “I 
mean, only darned the boys’ stockings, and 
walked in the garden, and got breakfast 
and tea.” 

“ Nothing more?” 

“Nothing, only I’ve read a great deal.” 

“Oh, then you have read, have you; 
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and what books? I shouldn’t have thought 
the admiral kept much of a library.” 

“No, but they kept one just round the 
corner. I’ve read all the books they’ve 
got, nearly. I’ve read Lady Ethyline, 
and Denzil Wargrave ; or, the Mystery of 
Mordred Mill, and Thad——” 

She stopped ; that ground was too near 
the estate in her heart of Stanislas 
Adrianski. 

“T mean 

“Thaddeus of Warsaw. Well?” 

“ And The Haunted Grange, one of the 
best of all.” 

But she stopped again, and not un- 
willingly, for this uncomfortable father of 
hers was listening no more. And she 
would have been amazed indeed could she 
have seen into his mind just then, and 
read there that this big, stern, cold man, 
who talked as a matter of course of shutting 
up his only child in a hopeless nunnery of 
one, had himself written that thrilling, 
nay, gushing, romance of The Haunted 
Grange, by way of desperate hack-work, 
in a garret, for not quite a farthing a line. 

“You—has any living creature read 
The Haunted Grange?” asked he. “Then 
you have read the most idiotic drivel that 
ever was penned. And I suppose the 
others are much the same. Well, we can 
change that, anyhow. I’m glad I know.” 

Doyle, as he smoked his last cheroot of 
the day in refreshing solitude, could not, 
somehow, manage to congratulate himself 
thus far on the prospects of the results of 
his impulse to adopt a daughter. He did 
not regret the first step of the experiment, 
but he felt he had played his part ill, and 
that Phoebe required a little more educating 
than he expected to become his daughter 
indeed. Of selfishness in the matter he 
had no consciousness at all. A sense of 
duty, as usual, served as a cloak for all 
other things. And yet, even as things 
were, he might have found cause to tell 
himself that he had really done—for him- 
self, at least—well. He had somebody 
else to think of, and to think of somebody 
else with discomfort and misgiving was 
something to the man who had never had 
anybody but himself to think of since his 
ghost was laid. Before he slept that ghost 
came back to him once more. 

As for Pheebe, she fell asleep at once, 
and dreamed neither of father nor of lover. 
She dreamed of nothing at all. And so 
ended her first day as Jack Doyle’s 
daughter. 

It is lucky that strong impulses mean 
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blindness to details, or they would never 
be followed. Whatever the temptation 
might have been, it is impossible to imagine 
for an instant that a man to whom women 
had become creatures of another world 
would have dared to face the sight of the 
unknown world, through which he must 
travel in order that he might give her the 
outward varnish of her new position. If 
possible, he knew even less of her outer 
requirements than of her inner needs, 
though of course he had a general idea 
that, leaving home. in such a hurry, she 
must want a good many things. After 
turning the matter over in his mind, he 
could only come to the conclusion that she 
must get them for herself, and that all he 
could expect himself to do was to pay. 
And he had got into the habit of not being 
fond of paying, and called to mind the 
terrible stories he had heard, and maybe 
known of at second hand, out in India, of 
milliners’ bills. 

“Tf I knew of only one woman with 
daughters, I declare I’d eat my own prin- 
ciples, and ask her.to help me,” thought 
he. ‘I suppose Mrs. Urquhart isn’t worse 
than other men’s wives ; and she'd be price- 
less just now. She’d combine experience 
with economy. I wonder if she’d show 
me the door again, if I let her know I’m 
not the poor devil she took me for, with 
designs on her husband’s purse and 
morals. However, it’s too late for Mrs. 
Urquhart now. I wonder if men think of 
the chances of daughters when they marry. 
Not, I should say.” 

The result was that Phoebe, who had 
hitherto been clothed like the lilies, in 
so far as she did not know how, but very 
unlike them in the matters of taste and 
sufficiency, found herself under general 
orders to go to any shop she liked, and to 
buy whatever she wanted in the way of 
bonnets and gowns (so he profanely called 
what women wear), and all toilette trap- 
pings, so long as she left jewellery alone. 
He knew he was running a terrible financial 
risk, but his ignorance was too profound 
for giving her any sort of advice with 
detail, and he could only comfort himself 
with the reflection, “‘In for a penny, in for 
a pound—she’d better get her whole outfit 
once for all, and havedone.” But he need 
not have been afraid. With all the best will 
to clothe herself gorgeously, Phoebe felt 
like a little boy who, for the first time in 
his life, is taken into a pastrycook’s by 
some rashly generous patron, and ordered : 
“There—eat as much as you can of 





everything you like that you see.” The 
difficulty is not in want of appetite, but in 
knowing how and where to begin ; so that 
he becomes credited with a temperance 
and modesty beyond his years and nature. 
Phoebe’s one practical idea was the draper’s 
where she had been in the habit of dealing, 
and of leaving anybody who liked—who 
had liked had been poor Phil’s secret— 
to pay. But she knew that the draper’s 
shop would not do any more, and yet could 
not think of grander shops without an 
almost religiousawe. She had often looked 
through windows, but with no more thought 
of entering, even in her dreams, than of 
writing one of the books in which she 
read of the people whom she saw going 
in. This was a reality ; and it therefore 
found her unprepared. 

“Do you mean I must go—all by my- 
self?” she asked. “I—I don’t know these 
streets; and I don’t know what people 
buy—you know we have always been very 
poor.” 

*“ And so you don’t want much? All 
the better. Yes, shopping must be a 
nuisance ; but I suppose it has got to be 
done. By the way, though, I have an 
idea. We'll find some big place together, 
and I'll put you altogether into the hands 
of some head woman there, and ask her to 
do for you. She won’t ask questions, and 
if she does, we needn’t answer them. 
Everybody will see I’m from India, and 
they'll take for granted you’ve come from 
there too, and everybody here fancies that 
anything odd is natural in an Indian. 
We'll do that first, and then go on a house 
hunt. So be ready in half an hour.” 

Doyle must really have had a long purse, 
considering the manner in which, when he 
fairly faced them, he managed to make 
the smaller wheels of life go as if they 
were well oiled. At first Phoebe had 
really no time to feel herself alone, or the 
hours empty, seeing how well the lady 
who undertook to do for her professionally 
contrived to fill them. What the latter 
thought is no matter. Middle-aged gentle- 
men do now and then have daughters 
whose outfit for life, owing to various cir- 
cumstances, has been too long neglected, 
and who show signs of having had a 
mother of social position inferior to the 
father’s. And, for that matter, Phoebe, in 
spite of every adverse circumstance, had 
not acquired any of the tricks of speech or 
manner, by which a modiste knows better 
than anyone else to distinguish a “ young 
person” from a lady. There was more 
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about Phoebe than her face that went 
towards fitting her for the stage. 

Pheebe had even failed to find the time 
for writing that note to Stanislas, and the 
duty kept putting it off so constantly, and 
the period of neglect had grown to seem so 
much longer than it really was, that it 
became, daily, doubly difficult to do. When 
she had been dressing, and her father 
house-hunting, for a week that seemed as 
full as ten, she had reached the stage when 
something that has been delayed so long, 
can just as well be delayed another day 
without signifying. She did once write half 
the note, but she could not please herself, 
and tore it up again, carefully burning the 
remains in a candle. The fragment had 
been disgracefully cold; and so perhaps 
she thought it wanted warming. 

Though father and daughter were as far 
from knowing one another as ever, still 
they had become better acquaintances, if 
not better friends. When shyness sinks 
very deep, it often becomes invisible. 
Neither had got what he or she had 
wanted. But Phoebe was too busy to miss 
anything as yet, and had her entanglement 
on her mind, and Doyle thought himself en- 
gaged in a study of the character which he 
had determined, now that he had appa- 
rently given up all other business, to form. 
So one day, when the dressing business was 
nearly over, he said : 

“1 don’t know what sort of things you 
like best yet, Pheebe. It can’t be books, 
because nobody could care for that trash, 
you told me of, except born fools. You've 
never learned a note of music, thank good- 
ness, and I can’t make out that you’ve got 
any tastes at all. I want your life to be 
happy. If you could do just what you 
liked for a week, what would it be? Never 
mind what it is, only tell me honestly, 
whatever it might be.” 

She had ceased to stare at any of his 
questions by this time; and she had also 
learned that he was not to be denied a 
really full and honest answer. And, for 
once, about a full and honest answer, there 


| happened to be no difficulty at all. 


““T have never been to a theatre in my 
life,” she said ; “‘and I should like to see a 
real play, more than anything in the 
world.” 

“A play!” He started; it was the 
last thing he looked for. And Stella had 
been the last actress he had seen on the 
stage! ‘‘ What on earth can have put that 
into your head, Pheebe? A play?” 

“Oughtn’t I to want to see a play? I 





thought the greatest ladies went to plays, 
and I’ve always thought it would be so 
grand and beautiful to see all the things 
one thinks of, to see them with one’s very 
eyes. It would be like living in a book 
—not like reading one.” 

She did not often have the chance of 
speaking her mind out, and she was apt to 
lose the chance when it came. But she 
did not lose it now. She had always felt 
a dumb hunger for every sort of dreamland 
in which her eyes and ears might out-do 
her fancy; and the prospect of real life 
seemed likely to prove so woefully inferior 
to printed dreams that her hunger had 
been growing for living ones. 

He did not notice how unlike her usual 
words her last were. For once there was 
something like a point in them, and more 
than merely reflected feeling. 

“A play,” said he again. “No,” he 
thought, “I have not lived so long in my 
own way to change it now, which means— 
which means I am a coward and a weak 
fool, who has not outlived and forgotten, 
and am afraid of finding out what an im- 
postorI am. That will neverdo.... I 
have forgotten, and I am not afraid. What 
have I taken this poor child into my life 
for but to begin a new life, as if the past 
had never been? As long as I dare not 
face one least single memory, I have not 
conquered ; and conquer I will. It sha’n’t 
be put on my tombstone, ‘ Here lies a man 
who was such a fool that he couldn't 
forget a girl, and who was afraid to go to 
a play for fear he should see the ghost of 
her ghost there.’ I ought, by rights, to 
avoid the play of life, because she was a 
living woman once upon a time... 
Phoebe, I will—I mean you shall—see a 


play.” 





A TRAVELLER’S TALES. 
A WOMAN’S KNIFE. 


From time to time, for a dozen years 
past, I have made a desultory hunt for this 
souvenir of my Bornean travels. Upon 
such occasions I nearly always found some 
fergotten object which distracted me ; but 
the knife, so well remembered, would not 
appear. Its haft was a slender rod of 
ebony, curved back to fit the bended wrist, 
as is the lazy, graceful fashion of hand- 
tools in the East. The length was six 
inches, and five silver bands encircled the 
polished wood, which at either end was 
fitted with a socket of repoussé work in 
silver. The blade, two inches long, broad 
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at the base, tapered sharply to a needle- 
point ; the cross-markings discernible at 
the wider end, showed it had been ham- 
mered from a fragment of English file. 
The exportation of such instruments from 
Sheffield must have roused curiosity some- 
times amongst our more thoughtful manu- 
facturers, for it is greater by a thousand- 
fold than would be required for the 
legitimate uses to which a file is put. The 
fact is that people in that stage of bar- 
barism where a man’s life daily hangs upon 
the excellence of his weapon, entertain a 
wise contempt for our swords and knives. 
They buy them as tools, cheap if not 
lasting. They buy them also as “ material ” 
partly finished, to be re-manufactured. 
But files are the only steel goods which 
they work up directly, and the only iron 
goods are the ribands of metal which 


digression that would lead me into a 
discourse on the hardware trade. 

A few days ago, upon the top of a book- 
shelf, I found a roll of ancient bills and 
odd documents connected with my Mexican 
wanderings ; wrapped up in the midst of 
them was my long-lost knife, very rusty 
and tarnished. 

It was given me by a woman of 
Kuching, from whom I bought a kain 
bandhara of Siamese silk that would 
actually stand upright, so solid was it, and 
so thick with gold. The thing cost forty 
dollars, less than the value of the bullion, 
I should think, but the vendor agreed to 
sell me another, which she was wearing at 
the time, for twenty-four. I remember 
very well the design of that: a Malay 
tartan, the large squares black, em- 
broidered profusely in silver, with lines of 
various breadth and tone of red upon a 
silver ground. Of this bargain, however, 
she repented, and one day, when I sent 
my servant to demand the article, she 
forwarded the knife as a peace-offering. 

This woman lived in a neat house of the 
Chinese bazaar, close by the fort. Photo- 
graphs given me by the present rajah 
display the change that has taken place in 
this neighbourhood, where not a beam nor 
a tile remains to show what the most 
prosperous quarter of the capital was like 
eighteen years since, so greatly is it 
improved. The dwelling she inhabited 
had a wide verandah looking on the street, 
where she sat all day. They called her 
Dayang Something or other; let us say, 
Dayang Sirik. 

Two or three years before, she had 


surround bales of cloth. But this is a/| 





arrived in Sarawak from Brunei, possessed 
of means to live in comfort, and many fine 
robes, articles of jewellery, and knick- 
knacks. The police thought it necessary to 
investigate her rather mysterious existence, 
and they ascertained the facts here set 
down. My memory is doubtless inaccurate 
upon many points of detail, but I can trust 
it in regard to the main events. They give 
a horrid picture of the state of things that 
ruled in Brunei twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, but I should be not less surprised than 
glad to credit that it no longer represents 
the truth. In speaking of the habits of 
the late sultan, and the condition of his 
palace, I scarcely expect to find belief, but 
nothing is stated for which published 
evidence and official reports do not give 
warranty. 

A certain parigeran of Brunei, passing 
through one of his dependent villages, 
saw a Murut girl whom he fancied. She 
belonged to a family of some position, and 
the chief thought it prudent to use honest 
means. His suit was accepted, of course, 
but the girl did not like to quit her home, 
and the lover did not insist. Upon an 
understood condition that the bride should 
live with her father, the wedding took 
place. In course of time a daughter was 
born, and shortly afterwards came a 
summons for mother and child from the 
husband at Brunei. Suspecting an evil 
design, the father refused to let them go, 
pleading the stipulation mentioned. Upon 
this arrived a body of truculent retainers 
from the capital, breathing flames and 
slaughter. A marriage portion had been 
paid for the girl, of course, and this the 
father offered to return, if he were allowed 
to keep his child; then he offered to 
double it; and finally the husband con- 
descended to withdraw his servants and 
dissolve the marriage, on receipt of three 
times the money he had paid. 

The luckless Murut woman considered 
herself free once more, divorced by her 
scoundrel lord. After a time she accepted 
a suitor, perhaps a first love, amongst her 
own people, and they were married. When 
this news reached Brunei, the pangeran 
was furious. He swore to have the life of 
everyone concerned in such an insult to 
his noble blood, and started immediately 
for the village. Warned in time, father 
and daughter escaped, but the husband was 
captured, tied to a tree, and stabbed by the 
chief himself. It has been said that the 
family was not altogether inconsiderable. 
They appealed to the sultan for vengeance, 
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and for the restitution of their property 
sacked by the Brunei swashbucklers. The 
noble was summoned to justify his pro- 
ceedings. Arguing by the Cheri, or sacred 
law, he denied that a payment of money 
could release a wife from the marriage 


bond ; it was only a solatium for the loss. 


of her society at his town house. What 
he had done therefore was a legitimate 
vindication of outraged honour. The 
sultan did not agree, and the chief imam 
condemned such an interpretation of the 
law. It was solemnly pronounced that the 
pangeran had behaved very badly. And 
there the matter ended. 

Meantime the wife and daughter had 
fallen into their enemy’s hands, and had 
been placed among his household slaves. 
After a while, a second daughter was born, 
the offspring of the murdered husband. It 
occurred to the noble that a present might 
restore him into favour with the sultan, and 
one day he despatched the mother and her 
two babies to the palace, as a tribute to 
the offended sovereign. I do not know 
whether it mollified his temper, but he 
accepted it. The children grew up amongst 
the palace slaves, but the elder being of 
noble blood, was treated with more con- 
sideration than others. In course of time 
she attracted the sultan’s notice, and was 
promoted. 

A certain change came over the fortunes 
of the family in consequence. The younger 
girl, Sirik, was appointed attendant to her 
sister, and the mother was freed. She left 
the palace, and took up her quarters in the 
city, living I know not how. Perhaps her 
Murut relations supported her ; upon what 
secret fund of Providence do thousands of 
such as she sustain a respectable appearance 
in the thriftless tropic lands ! 

The harem of the Brunei sultan is no 
splendid abode. It reminds one rather of 
a barn than of Haroun Alraschid’s palace, 
In a building some seventy feet by forty, 
fourscore women live—wives, concubines, 
and slaves. I do not know that any white 
person has beheld the inside of it, for his 
majesty carries jealous care to the verge of 
hypochondria. Besides, very, very few 
European ladies .have visited his capital. 
Report says that the half-dozen favourites 
are lodged comfortably enough, and they 
certainly possess fine jewels and clothes. 
But those less favoured have a miserable 
existence. Their daily ration of the 
coarsest food is barely equal to sustaining 
life, and for garments they receive one set 
of clothes a year. Those who belong to 





families at their ease may get an allow- 
ance. Others, who possess some influence 
with their lord, turn it to profit. But 
such as have neither friends nor favour, 
are not unlikely to pine in slow starva- 
tion. 

Under such circumstances it will be 
credited that intrigue is busy at the palace. 
Malay women are at least as fond of dress 
and show as their sisters. Putting aside 
the prosaic question of securing a good 
meal every day, inmates of a royal harem 
who receive but one set of clothes a year— 
and those of cotton or cheapest silk—will 
always be plotting to get finery and cash. 
The house is old, constantly needing 
repair, and the sultan will not allow even 
a carpenter to go inside it. I should speak 
in the past tense, for of the reigning sultan, 
his habits and character, I know nothing. 
The old monarch handled tools himself, 
assisted by the female slaves. It was very 
foolish and short-sighted policy. For what 
these amateur carpenters secured, they 
knew how to loose again. Bitter and mur- 
derous enmities rose in the palace, but 
every soul was leagued against the master. 
Secure in the ready help even of foes, the 
royal women escaped at pleasure, and 
stayed abroad for days. As the building 
stands on posts above the water, a board 
quietly removed gave exit to these am- 
phibious nymphs. The canoe in waiting 
lay unnoticed under a convenient shadow, 
and a few noiseless strokes carried them to 
liberty. 

To return was easier still. Even a 
favourite, by choosing her time, might 
reasonably hope that an absence of some 
days would be kept secret from his 
majesty ; much more one of the rank and 
file. It was proved in a great murder 
case that the daughters of the prime 
minister, married to the sultan, took a 
month’s holiday once without his know- 
ledge. 

The whole life of these miserable pri- 
soners was made up of intrigues, twisted, 
complicated, worked, and moulded one 
into another ; intrigues of love, of jealous 
hatred, of court favour, of public and 
private fraud, of family and trade, They 
had no other interest or amusement ; some, 
as we have seen, must intrigue to live. 
That they should love or respect their 
master was absurd. Those who treat 
women as animals will find themselves 
treated as animals are. 

There was a young noble about the court, 
famed for his good looks, his recklessness, 
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and his wealth ; we may call him Pangeran 
Momein. The ladies of Brunei were satis- 
fied that male fascination concentred in 
this youth, who seems to have been a 
rake as finished as the most civilised realm 
could show. At the time I speak of, he 
had lately introduced to the capital a 
brother, Pangeran Budruddin, who had 
passed his early years among the Lanuns 
of Tampasuk. Possibly his mother came 
from thence ; I do not know. Earth does 
not contain a race more fiendish in its 
public acts than the Lanuns, and those of 
Tampasuk are worst of all, having more 
wrongs, as they consider, to avenge upon 
humanity. But these pirates have virtues 
at home well fitted to counteract the heredi- 
tary tendencies of a young Brunei noble. 
In their own village they show none of 
that ferocity which impels them like 
homicidal madness on the sea. Dignified, 
good-tempered, forbearing towards each 
other and towards their slaves, they 
reverence the sanctity of home. Perfectly 
truthful they are, to the point that a man will 
not only die rather than tell a falsehood ; 
he will commit suicide for shame if induced 
by a moment’s weakness so to err. They 
are generous, and deeply imbued with the 
spirit of the motto, noblesse oblige; the 
noblesse being simply Lanun blood. Though 
gay of mood and enterprising, they respect 
woman, putting her upon a footing which 
she occupies, | think, amongst no other 
people of the Far East. And she recognises 
that equality by taking share in all their 
interests and concerns. Not unfrequently 
a whole ship’s company of freeborn girls 
used to cruise with their male kin in search 
of booty and adventure. The practice is 
abandoned now, as I have been informed, 
simply because the activity of European 
cruisers forbid such large vessels to be used 
as formerly, and the girls do not like to go 
in small numbers together. We might be 
sure, if there were not terrible evidence to 
hand, that these “ shield-maidens,” as our 
forefathers called such bands, were not the 
last at fray or plunder. To their male 
comrades they were sacred, regarded some- 
what as our nuns by zealous Catholics. In 
short, the existence, the ideas, of the 
Lanuns, at home and abroad, are singu- 
larly like in all respects to those of our 
own Vikings ten centuries ago. 

Pangeran Budruddin was educated 
amongst this manly but misguided people. 
At twenty years old or so he came to 
Brunei. Momein hastened to civilise him 
after the court model, but his efforts were 





not appreciated. Budruddin could not 
feel interest in the commonplace intrigues, 
the struggle for favours, the oppression of 
helpless peasantry, which made up his 
brother’s enjoyments. He had the Lanun 
ideal of woman, which I would not have 
the reader exaggerate, but which, at least, 
is very different from the Brunei. Accus- 
tomed to rajahs and chiefs, who are true 
leaders of men—or the Lanuns would not 
follow them, but swiftly run them through 
—he declared the Iang de per Tuan himself, 
the blessed sultan, a doddering old fool. 
Of course, this young noble did not think 
Momein’s pleasures wrong, but they bored 
him. 

It may be supposed that a youth of such 
a stamp, brother to the famed Lothario, 
good-looking, I imagine, certainly of 
strong character, did not fail to attract the 
eye of Brunei ladies. But he fell in love 
with none until malignant planets led him 
across the path of Dayang Madih, as I 
name the elder of the sultan’s slaves. It 
was at the end of Ramazan, when his 
majesty, in full state, visits the tombs of 
his forefathers. On this occasion the 
dames of the harem get their new clothes. 
About a dozen, closely veiled, wait upon 
their master, sitting beneath the shadow of 
a yellow awning in the stern of the royal 
prau. 

Water pageants are always effective, 
even in the dull and colourless occident. 
Our own muddy Thames roused poets’ 
enthusiasm and painters’ ambition so long 
as the gala business of the capital was 
transacted ‘“ betwixt bridges.” 

Brunei is awooden Venice, immeasurably 
finer in all natural aspects and effects, as 
more brilliant and stirring in its popula- 
tion. I need scarcely say that monuments 
and public buildings do not exist. Two 
large mosques there are, as ugly and as 
mean as they could be, and scores of fanes 
(djamis) like pot-works of the most mise- 
rable sort. But the lofty dwellings of the 
nobility crowd every stretch of shallow 
water, and each is a study, from the 
banners streaming on its roof to the gaunt 
piles that uphold it, prismatic with ooze 
and shell. ‘The balconies, hung with bril- 
liant cloths and silks, are filled with an 
eager, clamorous, motley throng. Clustered 
here stands the harem of a chief, white- 
veiled, but robed in hues of sombre rich- 
ness which glow and flash with gold. 
They laugh and chatter in unceasing 
motion, passing their siri-boxes from hand 
to hand, smoking cigarettes of maize- 
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straw. There crowd the slaves, half-naked, 
a sheeny mass of yellow skin, topped by 
the gay head handkerchiefs, and skirted by 
the tasteful, sombre plaid of sarongs. 

The water bears a thousand boats, crush- 
ing and jostling at points of vantage, 
scudding swiftly to and fro. Larger praus, 
belonging to pangerans not authorised to 
accompany the monarch, are decked with 
pennons, and their crews wear livery. 
Others, bearing rich merchants and sea 
captains, dare mount no flag, nor put their 
men in uniform ; but they try to hide this 
deficiency by decking their wives and their 
own persons with extra splendour. 

It is a daily marvel how the bankrupt 
state contrives to furnish such a show. 
Public and private revenues have been 
diminishing this century past with ever- 
increased speed, under a system of govern- 
ment compared with which that of Turkey 
is a model. But we have learned in other 
climes that solvency is not the condition 
which oftenest breeds extravagance. 

In the procession itself, beside the sultan 
and his household, all the ministers and 
high officials take their part. It may be 
interesting to enumerate some of these, 
for the order of things at this capital is not 
less strange than excellent in theory. But 
I must again recall that my information 
dates back eighteen years. Matters had 
gone there unchanged for something like 
four centuries ; but the world travels quickly 
nowadays, and it is possible, though im- 
probable, that Brunei has moved. 

First came the sultan’s barge, stream- 
ing with flags of yellow silk, urged by fifty 
paddles, to the clang of gongs and beat of 
tomtoms. All the crew were dressed in 
yellow. On a platform amidships, under 
a great yellow umbrella, sat his majesty, 
in a long yellow coat of richest China silk, 
white satin trousers, stiff with gold almost 
to the knee, and head-kerchief glittering 
with gold-lace. His officials, gracefully 
robed, lay about him, not cross-legged, 
but kneeling with their hams upon their 
heels, or reclining on one hip. At the 
stern of the vessel, under a yellow awning, 


.sat the wives and women. ‘The next prau, 


almost as large, was that of the Datu 
Bandhara, minister of state for home 
affairs, whose flags, liveries, and umbrellas 
are white. Following came the Datu 
Degadong, chancellor of the exchequer, 
whose colour is black. The Datu 
Pamancha succeeded, in green ; he is chief 
functionary of civil law. Then came the 
Datu Tomangong, war minister, all red. 





These are the four grand officers of state, 
whose colours are attached to their 
respective dignities. But the sixth prau 
belonged to a plebeian personage, more 
important than they—the Orang Kaya 
Degadong, chief of the “tribunes of the 
people.” Every quarter of the city elects 
a representative to uphold its interests 
with the paramount authority. Every 
quarter, I should add, is inhabited by a 
separate guild. These, in their turn, elect 
a head, who is invariably a man of talent 
and resolution. It results from the system 
of choice that the Orang Kaya Degadong is, 
in effect, that person in whom the majority 
of Borneans put most confidence, and this 
is so well recognised that the sovereign 
and the nobles dare not oppose his will, so 
long as the people stand by him. They 
may cajole, and they may sometimes 
murder, but they cannot resist. 

Following the Orang Kaya was the 
Datu Shahbandhar, minister of commerce, 
whose duty it is, amongst other things, to 
look after foreigners and strangers. The 
Tuahs, the tribunes mentioned, filled several 
smaller praus, mixed up with inferior 
nobles, whose jealousy of precedence made 
the tail of the procession rather a jostle 
and a scramble. Everyone of aristocratic 
birth may fly a banner, but must not use 
colours devoted to the chiefs. 

Pangeran Momein was one of the eight 
secretaries attached officially to the Datu 
Bandhara, entitled to seats in his barge, 
where he had obtained a place for 
Budruddin. It was in the bow, and 
as the vessels followed close, going 
and returning, the young man_ stood, 
only a few feet distance from the royal 
ladies. Many eyes invited him, no 
doubt, to rash attempts; many roguish 
words were uttered for his hearing. But 
he saw only Madih, who sat nearest. With 
a coquetry perhaps innocent, universal 
certainly wherever it may be practised 
without too much risk, the girl had shown 
her face for one second when she marked a 
handsome young noble observing her. The 
sudden gleam of admiration in his eyes 
flattered but rather alarmed her. Though an 
inmate of that evil palace since babyhood, 
Madih had borne no part in its iniquities. 
I do not mean to represent her as a miracle 
of virtue—a condition whereof she knew 
no more, by experience of life, than the 
mere name. But he who travels open-eyed 
in countries where passion is more frank 
of speech, and less controlled by habit, must 
learn that there are natures which cling to 
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purity by instinct, without understanding, 
or conscious affection for it—which repel 
evil things to the last, though taught, poor 
creatures, to regard them as the natural 
ways of man. 

Madih had laughed and helped at many a 
deception of “‘ the master,” and had borne 
her part in many an audacious trick. But, 
laughing still, she had refused herself to 
mix therein. 

Even now, though Budruddin’s face 
pleased her, and his behaviour was such as 
gratified her fancy, she only laughed at 
the messages he contrived to send. 

But the youth was in earnest. He 
longed to return to Tampasuk, and to 
carry with him this girl who had moved 
his heart. He went to her mother and 
declared himself. She might well be 
tempted to run certain risks, which long 
impunity had made almost insignificant in 
her eyes, for such a chance of liberty and 
fortune. 

The old woman visited her daughter 
forthwith, and used all her influence, all 
her descriptive power, to obtain the girl’s 
consent. And she succeeded, at least so far 
as to gain the lover a hearing. 

For the first time, and the last, Madih 
stole out of the harem, accompanied by 
her sister. 

Budruddin put all his heart into his 
suit, and triumphed. It was agreed that 
they should fly together so soon as a 
Lanun boat in harbour had discharged its 
cargo. He urged his future wife to hide 
until that time with friends he could trust, 
not returning to the palace. 

Unhappily she shrank from this course. 
The fear of detection influenced her to 
some extent—being unused to hazard it— 
and also she had a childish longing to bid 
the companions of her youth good-bye. 
The mother also desired, as slaves will, to 
secure the few bits of finery presented by 
the sultan. And so, after three hours’ 
absence, they went back. 

An escapade so brief and innocent of 
ill-doing had seldom been indulged in by 
ladies of the palace, but fate was malignant. 
The sultan chanced to be hungry when he 
entered the harem, and in a bad temper 
also. He tried and rejected the fare 
awaiting him, and called for a special 
sambal which Sirik prepared—a sambal 
is a condiment peculiarly Malay, of infinite 
variety in material and mode of spicing. 
Madih then suffered for her caution and 
timidity. She had confided to none her 
design, and when the Iang de per Tuan 





summoned Sirik, half-a-dozen slaves went 
to find her, without ill-intention hunted 
for her up and down, made so much noise 
about it—really perplexed to explain her 
absence—that the sovereign’s notice was 
drawn. Ready always to suspicion, he 
demanded Madih ; went to her chamber 
and found it vacant, and satisfied himself 
that both the girls were outside: Then he 
withdrew, white and tottering with passion. 

The difficulty of leaving the harem, no 
great matter anyhow, vanished at the 
return. So many women passed in and 
out during the day, that with a slight 
disguise anyone could go by the purblind 
sentries. Landing from their boat 
the three women went up the steps, 
and through the door; but, on the other 
side, men seized them. The sisters, 
shrieking, were cast into a chamber 
and locked up, whilst the mother was 
dragged a few steps inside the salamlik 
(the men’s apartments). A door opened, 
and she was pushed in. There stood the 
Datu Bandhara and two of his secretaries, 
Momein one of them. The only furniture 
of the room, besides the divan, was a 
table, upon which lay the strangling 
apparatus. The woman fell on her knees at 
once, begging mercy in wild tones. The 
Datu Bandhara exhorted her to confess, 
but the fear of death closed her ears. She 
cried and raved incoherently, until one of 
the slaves present gagged her with her 
own loose hair. Then the Bandhara, a 
feeble old courtier, delivered his speech, 
which promised life if she told the name 
of the guilty man. Relieved of the chok- 
ing mass of hair which stuffed her mouth, 
the old woman began her revelations. 
After the first words, Momein sprang 
forward with an imprecation, slipping off 
his heavy sandal, and striking her with 
all his force across the mouth. 

“Why waste our time?” he cried. 
“She is guilty of offence against the 
sultan’s honour! Let her die!” 

Heseized the machine of cords and wood, 
tossing it over to the executioners. Before 
the Datu could interfere, or the woman 
utter an intelligible sound, the silken 
string was about her neck, drawn tight by 
a motion of the hand, and, after one 
supreme struggle, wherein every muscle of 
the body was exerted, her head fell on one 
side, and all was finished. 

It remains to deal with the girls. Igno- 
rant of their mother’s fate, they boldly 
protested innocence, declaring they had 
quitted the harem to visit their family 
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connections, and this assertion appears to 
have been sustained by evidence. The Iang 
de per Tuan himself did not dare use torture 
—perhaps did not think of it. The notion 
is repugnant to Malay ideas. Upon one 
historical occasion in late times the Chief 
of Johare justified his doings in this 
respect by the “sacred books of England,” 
which he said had been followed strictly. 
A Sultan of Brunei, head of all Malay 
people, would not have ventured, had he 
been inclined, to use such means of extort- 
ing confession, though it were in the 
sanctity of his harem. But he could and 
did condemn Madih to death, and Sirik 
to perpetual slavery. This sentence was 
lightened in the former case by an orga- 
nised petition of the harem. No such 
favourite as Madih could be found amongst 
all the throng of women, and they used 
their influence—so great in all countries 
where polygamy is exercised—to obtain a 
commutation. They succeeded of course. 
The sultan married her off to an old depen- 
dent, and I know nothing more of her. 
Sirik returned to her old degradation, 
and Budruddin escaped to Tampasuk. 
Some years after he came back as head 
of his family, Momein having died in a 
scandalous brawl. Whether he sought out 
his former love, I have no information. 
But he obtained the freedom of Sirik, and 
took her into his own household, as chief 
duenna of the harem. Some months 
afterwards, under circumstances unex- 
plained, she sought refuge aboard a Chinese 
junk starting for Sarawak. Such a store 
of handsome things she carried away, that 
the police took note of her as I have said. 
But no complaint ever reached them from 
Brunei, and her life at Kuching, if eccentric, 
was perfectly decorous. Nearly all the 
hours of the twenty-four she passed in the 
verandah, shifting with the movement of 
the sun. Huddled up beneath a handsome 
sarong, with fine silks strewn about the 
mats, she watched the bustle of the Kina- 
pasar as long as daylight lasted. Then she 
lit two candles, and still sat, chewing 
betel without intermission, but very seldom 


‘speaking. The neighbours thought her 


mad, and treated her with kindly reverence 
as one afflicted by the direct interposition 
of the Deity. As I interpret the feeling 
of Orientals towards the insane, it is based 
upon the argument that Allah changed his 
mind in their special case, for reasons to be 
accepted with submissive respect. After 
creating a human frame which he endowed 
with consciousness, he thought proper to 





withdraw the soul. A being thus ex- 
ceptionally treated by Heaven must not 
be lightly regarded by man. And Sirik 
enjoyed the advantage of this most inter- 
esting and respectable sentiment. 





AN IRON WELCOME. 
A STORY. 

“ Mrs, TREHEARNE is coming home to- 
night.” “The squire is bringing his wife 
home at last, and we shall see what we 
shall see!” “The master’s a bold man 
sure ’nough, and the lady ’ll need a stout 
heart too, if so be all that’s told about the 
place is true. But then, it’s a pack o’ lies, 
most likely; but the housemaid up yon— 
she’s Jane Latey’s daughter from other side 
of Gweep—do say that she can’t make Miss 
Trehearne out at all now. She never says a 
word, good or bad, about her brother’s 
wife, and goes on just as if she was to be 
mistress up at Trehearne all her life.” 

These are a few of the remarks and con- 
jectures that are bandied about among a 
group of loitering, lazy, lounging, simple 
minded and mannered, and withal bitterly 
curious villagers as they sun themselves 
against the railings that surround the 
village pond, on which are disporting 
languidly the village ducks and geese. 

The hamlet of Polverrow has not had 
such a legitimate source of local excite- 
ment for many along day as this ; namely, 
that Mrs. Trehearne is coming home to- 
night. It was shaken to its centre ten 
years ago when the squire and his stern 
sister came home after many years’ absence, 
accompanied by foreign-looking beings who 
spoke strange tongues which were unintel- 
ligible to the Polverrowites. And it was 
much exercised in spirit two years ago 
when the rumour came down, through 
Jane Latey, that the squire had gone 
up to London and married a beautiful 
grand young lady, and that, in con- 
sequence of this feat of daring, Miss 
Trehearne was like a deranged person, 
“fit to tear her hair.” 

But this news that is reported now, 
exceeds all that is past in thrilling interest, 
and Polverrow gives itself unhesitatingly 
to conjecture and idleness for the whole 
day. 

There is a great deal of the dolce far 
niente about those who are indigenous to 
the soil in this beautiful far western land. 
They lean about in an unhasting manner 
whenever there is anything to lean upen, 
and they look dreamily out into the great 
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space of sea or of moorland, as the case 
may be, rather to the neglect of mere 
details immediately around. Essentially a 
people who are averse to new movements, 
and antagonistic to new ideas. Sure, 
perhaps, but undoubtedly very slow. 

The railway has not reached Polverrow. 
The moorland heights look on Polverrow, 
and Polverrow looks on the sea. On this 
sea and by this sea Polverrow chiefly 
lives. 

Life is not very full of incident in this 
briny solitude. The principal events are 
the goings out and comings in of fishing 
boats and smacks. The chief topics of 
conversation are the mackerel-seines and 
the catches of the prolific pilchard ; and 
the chief occupations of the inhabitants of 
this stolidly contented hamlet are the 
building of boats, and the making and 
mending of nets. 

There is a little vicarage, occupied now 
by a bachelor locum-tenens, perched on a 
hill at the back of the village, and half a 
mile further up the valley there is Tre- 
hearne Place. Besides these there is 
nothing resembling a gentleman’s house to 
be seen for many miles. And to this 
desolate region Mr. Trehearne, the scarcely 
known squire of the village, is to bring 
his wife to-night. 

A faint hope lightens the hearts of all 
those around the duck-pond, that Jane 
Latey may come down to the village shop 
in the course of the day, and give them the 
latest news of Miss Trehearne’s moods and 
sayings. That these latter will reveal any- 
| thing that Miss Trehearne does not desire 
to have revealed is beyond their wildest 
expectations, but they feel that it is im- 
portant that they should be posted up in 
the utterances of the only person who 
knows why Mr. and Mrs. Trehearne are 
coming home now, and why they have 
stayed away so long. 

By-and-by, quite late in the afternoon, 
when the hope that she would come has 
waxed faint and low, Jane Latey’s well- 
known best hat, surmounted by a blue bow 
and a yellow feather, appears in sight. 
Fashion penetrates even to Polverrow, but 
she behaves here in a graceless, flighty, 
lunatic way, that she is never guilty of in 
the haunts of men. Hence Jane Latey’s 
hat and bow and feather, the work of 
local talent, which has been cruelly deceived 
and fooled by the mischievous. goddess, 
Fashion. 

At sight of Miss Latey, the group round 
the duck-pond brightens up, and one or 


two of them address her with the cordiality 
people are apt to display towards the 
person who can gratify their heart’s 
desire. 

“Where be gwoin, Jane, in such hurry 
like?” one of the women says heartily, 
and then she goes on to tempt Jane to 
linger, by speaking of a certain hot loaf 
and cup of tea which are in her cottage 
hard by. 

Jane halts irresolutely, and murmurs 
something about Miss Trehearne wanting 
some big nails and screws from the shop at 
once. 

“ House all ready for the new missus 
then?” another woman suggests encou- 
ragingly. 

“Yes,” Jane avows with pride, “the 
house is all ready, and as beautiful as any- 
thing she (Jane) has ever seen in all her 
born days !” which is doubtless true. 

“Even to the table being laid for dinner, 
with spoons and forks and glasses enough 
for thirty, let alone they three that are 
going to sit down to it,” Jane goes on. 

“ And what brings ’em home now, all of 
a sudden like this ?” 

“Miss Trehearne is close as wax, and 
hasn’t opened her lips to living soul about 
the matter.” 

A mild-eyed affectionate-looking woman 
standing near timidly throws out the sug- 
gestion that “Miss Trehearne must be 
main glad to have her own coming back 
to her again,” but her remark is received 
with derision. It is Jane Latey’s opinion, 
founded on close observation, that Miss 
Trehearne would sooner have heard that 
her brother’s wife was at the bottom of the 
sea than that she was coming home to-night. 

*‘ But no one knows what Miss Trehearne 
really means and feels but Miss Trehearne 
herself,” Jane says, hurrying off to get the 
nails and screws, as a vision of Miss 
Trehearne in an impatient mood presents 
itself before her. 

Meanwhile the Flying Dutchman is 
bringing the master of Trehearne and his 
wife westward rapidly. 

There is nothing in her appearance as 
she sits in a corner of the carriage en- 
vironed with scent bottles, and fans, and 
dust cloaks, and cheap editions of popular 
novels, to account for the intense interest 
which has been concentrated upon her 
during the last two years. A pretty, well- . 
dressed woman, with hazel eyes and hair 
to harmonise with them, she has not much 
force or feeling or thought in her fair 





smooth face. Why should her coming or 
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going make a stir at Polverrow and 
Trehearne ? , 

Her husband sits opposite to her: a 
rather sad-eyed gentleman with an irre- 
solute mouth, and a languid delicate 
manner that would befit his sister better 
than her own. As the boundary line 
between Devon and Cornwall is passed he 
grows perceptibly nervous, and at length, 
as she makes no comment on the fact, 
though he has acquainted her with it, he 
says: 

“ Helen, look about you, dear. Tell me 
if you feel that you will be happy in this 
region which is to be your home ?” 

“We haven’t come to the place yet,” she 
says, looking up hastily with gay, good- 
humoured unconcern ; “‘ you’ve told me I 
have to drive ten miles from the last 
station to Trehearne, so I haven’t come 
into ‘my own countrie’ yet.” 

“ Nell, love it as your own country ; be 
happy here for Heaven’s sake ! But for you 
I would never have come back.” 

“Why?” she asks, surprised a little, 
but not deeply interested. 

“Why? Because from my childhood the 
home at Trehearne has been a cold and 
chilling home to me. I have never known 
love and freedom in it. I have never 
known peace 34 

“ Roland!” She is unfeignedly interested 
now, and directly she wakes up and 
throws off her air of fashionable languor, 
she is a charming as well as a pretty 
woman. “Roland! I thought your sister 
adored you? She is always writing to 
you, and always watching your interests?” 

‘‘ But she does not love me, Nell,” he says 
sorrowfully ; “‘ she has given her youth and 
her own hopes of happiness to my welfare, 
because I am the present representative of 
the family ; but she doesn’t love me, and, 
poor child, she’ll hate you!” 

‘Pll pull down the hate, and build up 
love and confidence in its stead.” 

“The task is beyond you, Nell,” he says 
despondently, and then for a few minutes 
he takes himself to task wearisomely and 
bitterly for doing or saying aught that 
_ may depress her, or give her an unfayour- 
able impression of his old home and his 
own race. 

“ Have you no other relations, Roland ? 
Do you two stand alone ?” 

“ We two stand alone,” he says stiffly. 

“ Being the only brother and sister, you 
ought to love each other,” she says medita- 
tively, and then she clears up, and with a 
bright “Well, anyway, I hope she'll like 








me,” Mrs. Trehearne settles to her book 
again, and neglects the scenery. 

It is seven o'clock before they reach 
Trehearne. <A few enterprising spirits in 
the villages have mooted the idea that it 
would be a pretty thing to meet the squire 
at the boundary of his estate, take the 
horses out, and like good and true Polver- 
rowites as they are, draw the master and 
his wife home. 

But the plan falls to the ground, not 
through being negatived by any master- 
spirit, but simply through the natives’ 
inability to act with promptitude -and 
decision when the time is limited. So 
the squire and his wife drive up to the 
entrance-doors of Trehearne in peace and 
comfort. 

The old hall is vast and imposing, but 
it is badly lighted, and Mrs. Trehearne, 
going in with perplexed mind and bewil- 
dered vision, cannot quite discern the 
difference between the effigies of men-in- 
armour of the past and the rigid row of 
servants in the present. But her move- 
ments are graceful, and her voice gracious, 
as she says a few well-meant words, which 
convey no one definite idea to the minds 
of her hearers. And then she looks at 
her husband and says: 

“JT thought your sister lived here, 
Roland? She can’t know we have come.” 

Hesitatingly, and as if he were almost 
afraid to do it, the master of Trehearne 
turns to the primmest of the grim servants 
and asks him : 

“ Where is Miss Trehearne? Will you 
tell her we have arrived ? ” 

“Miss Trehearne is in her usual place, 
sir,” the man replies gravely. And some- 
thing in his foreign accent and forbidding 
mien gives Mrs. Trehearne the feeling that 
this place is very strange, and will never 
have the home-like charm for her. 

“T will go and see Priscilla first, Nell 
darling,” Mr. Trehearne says, “and pre- 
pare her for meeting you. She has been 
the mistress here for a long time,” he adds 
apologetically ; and then, fearful that he- 
may have hurt the sensitive heart of his 
wife, he goes on to say something about 
“ Priscilla little knowing how gently she 
will be superseded.” 

“T will go to my own rooms. I sup- 
pose I may do that before your sister 
comes,” Mrs. Trehearne says in not un- 
naturally piqued tones, and instinctively 
she singles out Jane Latey, the broad 
honest-faced Cornish girl, to be her guide, 
in preference to the two or three sombre- 
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looking Italian women who have sedu- 
lously kept themselves apart from the 
natives during their long term of residence 
at Trehearne. 

The house is grander far than Mrs. 
Trehearne has ever pictured it, for her 
husband has been strangely silent about 
the home of his ancestors. As, led by 
Jane Latey, the mistress of the manor 
passes up a splendid flight of stairs and 
along a corridor that in length and luxu- 
rious appointments is worthy of a place in 
a palace, she wonders at herself for feeling 
so little elation. 

‘‘ Are these all bedrooms?” she asks, 
pointing to the doors they are passing, 
and Jane tells her : 

Yes, all of them, and there’s a sight 
more rooms in the wings and back of the 
house than she (Jane) can reckon up. 

She reaches her own suite of rooms at 
last. “ Madam’s apartments,” they have 
always been called since the present 
master’s mother passed the latter years of 
her life in rigid seclusion in them, “grieving 
about her eldest son who died abroad, 
they do tell,” Jane adds; and pretty, 
bright, light-hearted Mrs. Trehearne looks 
with tender interest at the rooms where 
the sad bereft mother mourned for her 
son. 

“Grand and beautiful—far, far grander 


than even I had hoped for ; but they don’t 


seem like home to me,” the young wife 
says, as she seats herself at an open win- 
dow and looks down on the whitewashed 
cottages and brown-tanned sails of Polver- 
row. 

Meanwhile, Roland Trehearne seeks his 
sister, where he has been told he shall 
find her, in “ her usual place.” 

She is a tall, large-boned person, 
masculine in mind and appearance, but 
neither coarse nor vulgar. As her slim, 
handsome, refined-looking brother comes 
into the plainly furnished “office,” in 
which for years she has transacted 
all the business connected with his large 
estates, the idea would strike a stranger 
that this brother and sister had changed 
costume and character in jest. 

Miss Trehearne throws down her pen 
as her brother enters, and, without rising 
from her chair, holds a large, capable hand 
out to him. 

“So, Roland, you have come, in spite of 
my warnings and wishes ?” 

The words are unkind, but the way in 
which they are uttered is not. Nevertheless, 
Roland Trehearne looks pained. 





“Nell pressed the point of coming 
home, and what excuse had I to offer for 
keeping her away ?” he says deprecatingly. 

Miss Trehearne shakes her head im- 
patiently, and says : 

“You should have told the truth, that 
this house is one in which she will never 
know happiness.” 

*T could not tell her the truth. I 
dared not do it, Priscilla, for your sake as 
well as my own,” he pleads. 

Then he sits down, buries his face in his 
hands, and asks : 

“ Is—is this burden as likely to. last as 
when we last spoke about it ?” 

“ It is!” 

The stricken master of the house cannot 
repress a groan, as the brief answer falls 
upon his ears. The sound seems to rouse 
his sister to wrath. 

“You helped to lay the burden upon 
yourself, though you were fully aware of 
all the responsibilities it entailed. Why 
come and moan to me about it, Roland? 
Remember: it is ever present with me. 
I minister to all its wants ; I live under the 
shadow of its drear depressing influence! 
I ask you, is it my place to do this more 
than yours ?” 

“It will kill me,” he cries, rising up and 
speaking with a passionate vehemence. 
“ My poor Nell, my darling girl! What a 
home to have brought her to! Do, if you 
have a spark of womanly feeling in your | 
breast, go to her, and say words of kindness 
and welcome, even if you don’t mean them, 
Priscilla. | Don’t let the poor girl feel the 
blight of this secret; she at least is 
innocent !” 

“And you would hint to me that I am 
not ?” Miss Trehearne says slowly. ‘ Well, 
Roland, I will stand even that reproach for 
your honour’s sake.” 

“For the sake of your accursed family 
pride, you mean.” 

“Perhaps I do,” she says, a dull red 
flash mounting to her weather-beaten 
bronzed cheek. Then she takes a couple 
of keys from a box, and advancing to a 
door at the far end of the room, she says, 
as she unlocks it : 

“ Have you the courage to come and see 
our burden? Be a man, Roland; it is as 
hard for me to witness it as for you. Yet 
I have to face it hourly.” 

He rouses himself with an effort, and 
strings himself up to the cruel task of fol- 
lowing her. Ten minutes after he comes 
back into the office again, with his face of 
such an ashen hue that his sister says : 
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“Take some wine before you rejoin 
your wife. Your blanched face tells tales, 
Roland. Take wine and courage.” 

He obeys her in this, as he has obeyed 
her in other things all his life, without 
demur. Then he goes back to “ madam’s 
apartments,” and strives to make his 
“darling Nell” feel that nothing unkind 
is meant by his sister’s indifference. 

They meet at dinner by-and-by at a 
table set with massive gold and silver 
plate and deeply-cut antique glass, and are 
served with rare wines and daintily-dressed 
viands. The artist-hand of a French cook 
is plainly discernible in everything that is 
placed before young Mrs. Trehearne. But, 
for all the splendour and dainty delicacy of 
the feast, she has no appetite, and seems out 
of spirits. 

The table is a round one, placed at one 
end of the vast dining-room or hall, and 
so appointed that it is difficult to discern 
which is the head of it, until a stately 
carved oak chair, with a back like a throne, 
is wheeled up for Miss Trehearne. 

Then the spirit of the young wife rouses 
and asserts itself. 

“T suppose I take my own place in my 
own home, do I not; Roland ?” she asks, 
lightly advancing to the chair of state, and 
putting her hand on its arm, while Miss 
Trehearne frowns at her. 

“ Tf you take my seat you shall take my 
other duties as well,” Priscilla says gruffly. 
*‘ My brother will be able to tell you what 
they are to-night ; some of them may not 
be pleasant to you, but your husband will 
share your labours, I am sure, and I will 
go away and have what I have not known 
for years—peace !” 

With a shudder, Mrs. Trehearne draws 
back. 

“‘ While I stay here, I will never, never 
interfere with your sister, Roland,” she says 
proudly ; then she adds, while a sob almost 
chokes her utterance, “ but take me away 
from this home where I have had such an 
iron welcome. Take me away before it 
breaks my heart !” 

They do not talk much after this during 
dinner, nor are their tongues loosed after 
it in the drawing-room. 

At nine o’clock Miss Trehearne takes a 
hard, cold leave of them for the night, and 
soon afterwards, tired and disheartened 
beyond expression, Mrs. Trehearne goes 
to bed. 

It is broad moonlight when she wakes. 
She has disregarded the orders which Jane 
Latey tells her have been issued to the 





effect that all the shutters in “madam’s 
apartments” are to be tightly closed, and 
the rays stream into her room, illuminating 
it uninterruptedly. Looking out of the 
window she sees some portions of the vast 
mansion, of which she is the mistress, 
jutting out picturesquely. Inviting ivy- 
covered corners peep at her. Dark alcoves 
overhung with creepers awake her 
curiosity. She is broad awake, and her 
husband is sound asleep. It would be a 
shame to disturb him to satisfy her 
curiosity respecting these nooks and 
corners and alcoves. And yet, why shall 
she not gratify it? Is she not the mistress 
of the house, the wife of Trehearne, of 
Trehearne ? 

Noiselessly she slips out of bed and dons 
her dressing-gown and slippers. In another 
moment she is out in the corridor, speeding 
along towards the staircase. 

The spirit of adventure is upon her. The 
interior of the old house looks so weirdly 
grand by moonlight that she longs to see 
what the outside of it will look. 

Down in a cloak-room leading off the 
entrance-hall, she finds a big fur wrap. 
With this around her she feels that she 
may go out in safety into the fresh sweet- 
ness of the moonlighted summer-night. 

It is not an easy task to get out of 
the Trehearne mansion without the aid of 
the giant keys which secure it every 
night. But Nell Trehearne is not easily 
baulked of her purpose to-night. Finding 
that exit through the doorways is im- 
practicable she investigates the windows, 
and at length in the ante-room to the 
dining-hall she finds shutters that she 
can unbolt, and a window that she can 
unclasp. 

In a few minutes she is standing in a 
grass-grown court, a dim secluded place 
into which even the moonbeams find it 
hard to penetrate. 

“ How Roland will laugh at me when 
I tell him of my restlessness and uncanny 
ramble,” she says to herself, and she goes 
on to construct a prettily-coloured little 
sketch of her nocturnal adventure for the 
benefit of the breakfast-table the next 
morning. 

Trehearne is curiously built. Odd-look- 
ing towers spring up in unexpected places, 
and there are open air spaces left in an 
apparently aimless manner that makes 
Mrs. Trehearne very angry with the 
prodigal architect of the long-past period 
in which the place was built. She is just 
beginning to retrace her steps through 
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some of these superfluous mazes with the 
serious intention in her mind of speaking 
to her husband in the morning on the 
subject of reclaiming these wasted spaces, 
when a light flashes into her face that does 
not come from the moon. 

Stepping hastily back into the black 
shade of a projecting piece of wall, she 
looks up to the point from which this new 
light is streaming; looks up to an open 
window, at which stands her tall brawny 
sister-in-law, wrapped in a military cloak 
that makes her look more masculine than 
ever, and with her a stooping shrunken 
form in an indescribable garment that gives 
no hint as to the sex of its wearer. 

In a moment all the stories she has ever 
read, from Jane Eyre to Barbara’s History, 
of mad wives concealed in impossible 
places in their lawful husbands’ houses 
rush into her mind. The next minute she 
loyally acquits Roland of any such sin as 
this. But her heart is sore and troubled, 
and the gaze that is searchingly directed 
to the open window is an anguished 
one. 

Presently Miss Trehearne and her com- 
panion move away from the window back 
into the interior of the room, and Nell sees 
them no longer. But it is a matter of 
moment to her now to find out all she can, 
and she knows that she has only herself to 
depend upon. 

So she sits down on a piece of rough 
stone that is in the court, and taking 
keen notice of its position, she learns off 
by heart the position of every window and 
piece of stone or brick-work that can be 
seen. Then, marking the window from 
which the lamplight is still streaming, 
she makes her way back through the 
window, up the stairs, and along the 
corridor to her own apartment. 

When she finds herself safe and by his 
side again she cannot refrain from waking 
up and confiding in her husband. 

Accordingly in a few moments that 
bewildered gentleman is listening in sore 
distress to the story of her wanderings. 

“Who can your sister have concealed 
there? Roland, do you know anything of 
this romance of hers ?” 

Mr. Trehearne is silent. 

**T won't believe that you can know 
anything about it. Tell me thatit is your 
sister’s secret and not yours, and I'll never 
ask another question,” she says proudly, 
and he bends his head miserably and 
answers : 

“ My darling, I cannot lie to you; the 











secret is mine as much as my sister's, and 
—I cannot tell it you.” 


The following day Polverrow is con- 
vulsed to the centre of its being, or, as it 
expresses itself, is ‘shook all of a no-how 
like,” by the news conveyed to it in an 
ecstasy of emotion by Jane Latey. 

“‘ Mrs. Trehearne, the master’s wife, have 
took herself off without un, and master be 
broken-hearted like, and Miss Trehearne 
like the Evil One himself.” 

The information is only too correct. 
The master of Trehearne has been staunch 
for once in refusing to obey his wife’s 
wishes. It is in vain that she has wept, 
implored, entreated him to tell her what 
this mystery is. His sister has commanded 
him not to reveal it, and with the feeling 
that he is a craven for so doing, Mr. 
Trehearne has obeyed his sister. 

Mrs. Trehearne, with youth, brightness, 
desire to please, longing to forget, and 
plenty of money in her favour, goes to 
London, where society does not accord her 
an iron welcome by any means. And it 
might be written that her end is likely 
to be anything but peace, were it not 
that soon after her arrival in London a 
little son smiles upon her, and the woman 
who fears that her boy may have to blush 
for his father, is resolved that he shall not 
have to do so for his mother. 

“If I am not the legal Mrs. Trehearne, 
I can at least be an honourable and good 
woman,” she tells herself, and so she 
lives on an embittered life, for a few 
weary months, during which she refuses to 
hold any communication with Trehearne, 
of Trehearne, unless he will clear up the 
mystery which has separated them. 

By-and-by she hears that he has gone 
abroad again, and guesses that his sister 
has resumed her solitary arbitrary reign 
undisputedly. 

But she does not guess—poor harassed, 
anxious woman that she is—what remorse 
and vain yearnings are swelling her 
husband’s heart. ~ 

“ He has a shameful secret, and I and 
my boy—his son—are the sufferers. We 
will bear our own load of sorrow alone, my 
son, and never make a sign.” 

So she says to the baby Trehearne, whom 
she has had christened Trehearne, in 
“order that he may have some right to 
the name,” as she tells herself bitterly, 
when the days grow long and weary, and 
neither the husband nor the explanation 
come, 
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At last, after a few dreary months 
of waiting have nearly washed the 
iron welcome from her mind, Mrs. Tre- 
hearne finds that there is balm in Gilead 
still. 

For her husband comes to her with his 
confession on his lips. 

And his confession does not invalidate 
her claims. His is a story of temptation 
and wrong-doing, of sorrow and sin, but 
not of shame for her or for her boy. 

It is this. That eldest son, whose loss 
his mother—the “ madam ” of Trehearne— 
had deplored so deeply, that elder brother 
and rightful heir, whom all men believed 
had died abroad, is dead now, after 
years of incarceration in the house of his 
fathers as a madman. And the grim 
sister who has devoted her life to the 
maintenance of the honour of her race, 
finds herself spoken of as a person who 
has been privy to the concealment of a 
dangerous maniac, because for the sake of 
her name’s honour she has enclosed her 
hopelessly mad brother within barriers of 
ignorance and foreign tongues. 

Verily, Priscilla Trehearne has borne a 
hideous burden for the sake of the honour 
of her race. It has been her object that 
the world should think the heir of Tre- 
hearne dead rather than mad, for it is a 
tradition of the Trehearnes that only so 
long as they are right in mind, body, and 
estate will they hold their lands. 

But this bad spell is broken now, 
for Roland Trehearne lives at Trehearne 
happily with his wife, who is the mother 
of his son, and Aunt Priscilla looks after 
the dairy and poultry, and is happier and 
gentler than she has ever been before in 
her burdened life. 

For the afflicted brother, who is laid to 
rest in Polverrow churchyard, has ceased 
to be either a burden or a shame, and the 
rooms where his broken-hearted mother 
wept for him, and conjured her daughter 
Priscilla to “save his name at any cost 
to herself or Roland,” are occupied by a 
mother now who never thanks God so 
fervently as when she thanks Him for the 
preat gift of healthy reason to her son—the 
little Trehearne Trehearne, of Trehearne. 





IN A WEST INDIA ISLAND. 


OPENING “Who’s Who and What’s What 
in Jamaica,” a little portable bitof avolume 
designed to be ever on the ledge of a com- 
mercial desk, or in the most accessible 








pocket of a commercial coat—a directory, 
register, commentary, price-list, time-table, 
almanac, history-digest, ready-reckoner, 
guide, philosopher, and friend, all rolled 
into one—it is hard to keep away the 
thought that it is compiled on behalf of 
a phantasmagoria, that it will quickly 
be resolved into a successful jest. 

This shall be proved. There are in- 
structions, after this manner, in the division , 
headed Agricultural Calendar: “Dig in 
your seed-yams to get heads. Hurry on 
and finish your crop of arrowroot. Get 
on with your ginger-scraping. Sugar 
estates busy taking off their crop; labourers 
look sleek and fat as mud. Look after 
your hogs. Feed them on plantain-leaves, 
root-cocoa head, sour corn-meal, cane tops.” 
After which there appears, like the 
transformation-scene, all pearly light, and 
gracious form and glitter: ‘Fruits ripe 
are oranges, sweet-cups, granadillos, shad- 
docks, star-apples, bread-fruit, tamarinds ; 
cotton in pod ; the blood-wood, the moun- 
tain mahoe, mangoes, pimento, rose-apple, 
calabash, in blossom. In the hedges are 
brilliant convolvuluses, the bright velvety 
sweet-pea ; flowers to look for are roses, 
marvel of Peru, plumbago, Barbadoes pride, 
geranium.” 

Does this sound like January? Does it 
sound like January, when, let it be a green 
Christmas, let it be a white Christmas, 
there are bared branches in England here 
for the wind to rattle through, when 
there is a bitter locking-up of bud and 
grain, and blade and dew-drop, the coun- 
try’s face having no change except from 
sweeps of clinging mire to the ring and 
bite of frost and icicle ? 

Let the West India Island be visited 
again, when the calendar has turned to 
February. 

“Cut down your guinea-grass to feed 
your stock. Feed your poultry with 
cocoa-nut and boiled bread-fruit ; rob your 
bees ; melt down the wax; bleach it in 
the open air and night dew; then sell it 
along with your crop of honey to the 
merchant. Tame your hogs now, that 
they may not run wild during the mango 
season. Dust your yams well with white 
lime, especially where they are bruised.” 
With the alluring addendum, as in the 
previous month, “ cherry-trees, plum-trees, 
wild coffee, guava, in blossom. Sweet- 
limes ripe, custard-apples, naseberries. 
Lapwings and partridges fat and plentiful.” 

Take March, as well. “Begin to break 
and pick pimento. Pines in season ;” the 
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way to plant these being given minutely. 
It is in rows four feet apart; it is at 
distances of two feet and a half; it is by 
taking the young plants (suckers) and 
ramming them down well with a wooden 
rammer. “Trees in full bloom are pome- 
granates, pears, damask -roses, balsam. 
European population extremely healthy ; 
Creoles suffering from epidemic of catarrh.” 
In April we are to “ Plant cock-stones, 
chow-chow, roncevales, pumpkins, water- 
melons. The mocking-bird is about; the 
rice-bunting, the goat-sucker, the whip- 
Tom-Kelly or Sweet-John-tu-whit.” In 
May, “Gravel your cocoa-fingers before 
they begin to sprout. Young plums 
should now be put in salt-water as olives.” 
“Turtle in season and very fat; black 
crabs caught at night by torch-light.” 
Take June, July, August, the months 
that follow. “Harbour bare of ships. 
Barbadoes blackbirds roost on the man- 
groves by the sea-shore, making an up- 
roarious noise with their repeated ‘cling- 
cling- cling.’ Yellow-tails, grunts, and 
some other fishes, are now deliciously fat. 
The brown owl, from the dead limb of a 
tree in some savanna, makes circuits after 
fire-flies, Teals and gallings come in with 
the northern squalls. Petcharies may be 
shot very early in the morning. Ortolans, 
or the butter-bird, a delicious food, in 
season.” Here also is something about 
prices in this favoured land: “ Bread- 
fruits and young cocoa-nuts, a halfpenny 
each ; two plantains for the same money. 
Corn, six shillings, and over, a bushel ; 
seed-yams, five shillings per hundredweight. 
Usual price of pork, sevenpence-halfpenny 
per pound, but sixpence is quite enough. 
Mutton is ninepence. Reckon to take a 
dozen dry cocoa-nuts to make a bottle of 
oil, and reckon seventeen months for the 
young ones to grow, get dry, and drop 
from the tree. Bottle-off your annual 
supply of shrub and orange-wine.” 

There is a vast deal more to add, 
too, to make up the picture of our West 
India Island. The palisadoes, as a lauded 
improvement, are said to be just re- 
cently planted with senna; there is a 
cinchona plantation ; there is a preserved 
turtle factory, for the export of turtle 
tablets and turtle green-fat and yellow-fat, 
and turtle-eggs in bottle; there are the 
Creole saw-mills; there is “ Ye Modele 
Grocerie” (sstheticism having made a 
sea-voyage, or having had birth at a West 
India Island, and only had copying else- 
where) ; there is taxation on houses that 





are floored, and a lower rate of taxation 
on houses that are not floored ; there is a 
payment of fifty pounds on every private 
bill introduced into the Legislature ; there 
is a stamp duty of fifteen shillings on each 
kettubah, or Jews’ marriage - contract ; 
there are import duties on such odd 
commodities as Wallaba shingles, pickled 
ale-wives, Boston chips, shooks, sub-soda, 
calavances (a pea eaten by the negroes), 
cocus-wood, bolt of oznaburgh, camwood, 
dripstones, jointers. There are persons 
following the trades, or occupations, 
of lumber-measurers, revenue - runners, 
ginger-growers, logwood dealers, copyists, 
catechists, astronomers, trimmers, paro- 
chial treasurers, pound-keepers, jar-makers, 
buggy-repairers, cashiers—one firm being 
announced as putters-up of green turtle- 
fat, calipee, and calipash, dealers in dulce 
and pip-pip. There are places in and 
about the island called Anchovy Valley, 
Bog Walk, Golden Spring, Betty’s Hope, 
Milk River, Black River, Good Length, 
Four Paths, Half-Way Tree, Roaring 
River, Rum Lane. 

Turning to the Almanac, bound in as 
accompaniment to all these wonders, there 
are many items that force a little stop to 
be made again. There is a Jewish Kalen- 
dar, telling of the Fast of Tebet, the Fast 
of Esther, the Fast of Tamuz, the Fast of 
Ab; telling of Laylanot, Purim, Sebuot, 
Kipur, Hosaana Raba, Hanuca. There are 
some extra public holidays to be faithfully 
kept, viz., the Great Earthquake Day, the 
Great Storm Day. Events beihg set by 
the side of the days of the month, in 
proper almanac fashion ; these events are 


such as: Forty Maroons surrendered, 
1796; Sir John Grant left Jamaica, 
1874; thirty sugar -mills established, 
1655; coolies first introduced into 


Jamaica, 1845; conspiracy among negroes 
at St. Mary’s, 1823; Rev. H. Bleby tarred 
and feathered, 1832; first spelling-bee 
in Jamaica, 1876; mutiny of the Second 
West India Regiment on parade, 1808 ; 
bill passed for registration of slaves, 1815 ; 
rebel negroes in flight before troops, 1865 ; 
not forgetting such pertinent little hints 
and reminders as Valentine’s Day, Go and 
see So-and-So’s valentines ; as, half-year’s 
subscription due to Such-a-Journal ; sub- 
scriptions due to all magazines. After 
tables of money-conversions from pounds, 
shillings, and pence into dollars and cents ; 
after phases of the moon and other infor- 
mation thought de rigueur in an almanac, 
alike in the Colonies as in the Mother 
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Country, there comes, for one item, the 
enumeration of lighthouse dues. These 
are threepence per ton (calculated on the 
registered tonnage) on every ship passing 
the Plumb Point Lighthouse, and so on ; 
with two-thirds of a penny per ton on 


steamers, chargeable every month, for the 


reason, it may be assumed, that the passing 
is constantly going on. Other curiosities 
are that the population is put down under 
the three several heads of Blacks, Browns, 
and Whites; that at the Pedro Cays 
fishermen find a good supply of booby- 
eggs; that a monumental work well 
worth a visit is the statue of a lady who 
murdered five husbands, an object of 
interest only to be matched, evidently, by 
a marble slab to a Scotch settler of the 
last century, possessing “an unnatural 
detestation of the human race, which could 
be gratified only by the sight of blood and 
the contemplation of human agony,” and 
who was not punished for his gratifications 
until his victims had numbered as many 
as forty-seven. Only at a West India 
Island, likewise—only at some part of the 
tropics or the semi-tropics—could there be 
mention of the coffee-trees in bloom and 
in berry ; the bloom like a fall of snow, it 
lies so thick and white, the berries, like 
brilliant coral, being plucked at by all 
hands, with iauch noise and laughter ; 
could there be equally beautiful mention 
of cotton-trees, the pods fresh burst, and 
all the gossamer-like flue, or fluff, being 
blown before the wind, and covering the 
hills and the savannas as with a fresh 
hoar-frost. 

Business of a more severe kind, how- 
ever, is not omitted at a West India Island. 
There is a Leper’s Home, with its medical 
attendant, its superintendent, and its 
matron. There is a quarantine board ; 
there is a Jewish almshouse ; there is 
the site of a theatre in St. Catherine 
(though the theatre perished in a hurricane 
half-a-century ago) where Monk Lewis, 
being in the island by chance, saw his own 
Castle Spectre so excellently performed, 
that he gave the chief actor a purse 
containing four doubloons; there is Temple 
Hall, a tobacco plantation carried on by 
Cubans, “who rent the land at so much 
per acre, and having their own cattle, 
ploughs, etc., produce a fine crop of one 
hundred and fifty hundredweight to two 
hundred hundredweight of cured tobacco, 
sold at a very high figure before it is 
reaped ;” there is Wareika, a delicious 
mountain residence for invalid officers of 


the navy, left for their use by the widow 
of Commodore Crayeroft; there is Up- 
park Camp, for the military, where the 
regimental band plays to the public for an 
hour a week; there is the music of the 
church service being performed by this 
band, and drawing notable congregations, 
not only because of its musical taste and 
talent, but because the regiments wear 
the picturesque uniform of the Algerian 
Zouave; there is a custos, or chief 
magistrate, of every city; there is the 
theatre (not blown down) that costs only 
six pounds a night, that would be sure to 
be “ bumper-filled,” realising quite ninety 
pounds a night, if able artists, not “ muffy 
mediocrity or spooney sticks,” could but 
bbe induced to visit the city. Again, there 
is a boarding-house or hotel, “the head- 
quarters of all the Literati,” where there is 
“ morning coffee followed by two ordinaries 
daily,” where “the table presents all the 
tropical dishes in their season ;” there are 
testimonials in praise of the climate of the 
island (to name some, at least, of all the 
Literati) from Canon Kingsley, Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, Mr. Gallenga; there are testi- 
monials to the same effect from medical 
men of similar high standing ; there is a 
delightful inclination engendered to stake 
faith in every word thus put down testi- 
monially, and in many more, when a place 
of resort near by the boarding-house is 
described as being far away on the Blue 
Mountains, covered with Abyssinian 
bananas, with Australian gum trees, with 
luxuriant tea plants, with ferns that vary 
from the tiniest fairy specimens to gigantic 
palm-like growths as much as fifty feet 
high. It would be good, too, to see 
Wolmer’s Free School, founded by John 
Wolmer, goldsmith, in 1729; to see the 
Wesleyan chapel, opened in 1823, with a 
carved pulpit, valued at four hundred 
pounds, the work exclusively of a black man, 
a slave then, but who contrived someway 
to carry on his labours, and to make the 
result of them a grateful gift. It would 
be good to see the tomb of Admiral 
Benbow, and to wonder which is the fact— 
that he lies at Deptford, as is generally 
thought, or amidst plantains, figs, banyans, 
and upas trees, at Kingston, here. It 
would be good to see the lunatic asylum— 
excellently ordered, according to the 
account—where a lunatic known as ‘‘ The 
Emperor ” plays the harmonium, and leads 
the singing, even to grace before meat 
and to grace after. It would be good, 





being so near, to see the general peni- 
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tentiary or prison, chiefly, it must be said, 
to hear, in its proper place, the story (so 
manifestly popular) of an old master of it 
who used to roar out, “ Here, boatswain ! 
Take this man; put him in the scales; 
take down his natural weight; then put 
upon him the dress of this immaculate 
institution, and thrust him into the cells 
where the worms will destroy his body !” 
It would be good, keeping still to old 
matters and to memories of things gone 
by, to see the spots once desecrated by being 
slave markets, where poor souls had their 
prices affixed on tickets (an inviting look- 
ing woman would be labelled seventy 
pounds) ; once desecrated by being Vendue 
Marts, the difference being that, at these, 
slaves had been seized by distraint, to cover 
their masters’ debts, and were sold by 
auction, as the readiest means to ascertain 
how much they were worth. It would be 
good to see (happily now itis only in the 
museum) “an iron cage, in which persons 
used to be encased and hung out upon 
trees, to perish from exposure and hunger ;” 
to see the place of the old-time gallows, 
where Obi, or Three Finger Jack, a 
notorious highwayman, met with the fate 
he merited ; to see Lord Rodney’s statue, 
at rest now, it may be presumed, after a 
removal once, at night, from Spanish Town, 
eighteen miles away ; to see (in the court- 
house) some law-documents obtained from 
the maw of a shark, caught off the coast 
of St. Domingo, in 1799—these documents 
having been forwarded to the Vice- 
Admiralty Court just in time to be evidence 
against a captured slave ship, the Nancy, 
and to lead to its instant condemnation. 
There being, thus, the elements of a 
genuine nautical drama imported into this 
peep at a West India Island, it may seem 
that all else that can be noted can only be 
flat and tame. That is a mistake. There 
is a curious use of female labour here, full 
of interest, that cannot be passed by. It 
is to be witnessed down at the wharf, 
when a steamer comes in, and when the 
Jamaica coloured women. coal it. They 
carry the coal in baskets on their heads ; 
they get a halfpenny (about) ordinarily 
for each basket so carried, but a penny if 
they have to work at night, or (by the 
exigencies of the mail service) on Sundays ; 
they can earn from fifteen to twenty 
shillings a day when the fees are at this 
higher figure ; they are ruled by a mistress 
or “woman boss;” each carries her 
number on her waist-band (or where her 
waist-band should be), so that it can be 


‘were honourably his. To do this, he sent 





read as she passes by ; and every time she 
passes, a negro drops a corn-grain into 
a box, numbered as she is numbered, 
calling the number out for her own veri- 
fication ; after which this box of corn- 
grains becomes her tally, and she is 
paid by it. There must be notice, also, 
of the old Spanish names still found 
amongst the residents and the traders of 
this island ; names that would even make 
a buggy-drive along the streets memorable 
on their account alone, as they stand here 
for the eyes to read, written largely above 
the shops. De Cordova is here, and Gon- 
zalez, and Leon, and Lopez, and Carvalho, 
and Cespedes, Alvarenza, Altavella, Baquie, 
Carlos, De Mercado, Cardozo, Piexotto, 
Judah, Peynado, Mesquita, Gutierrez, Vaz. 
How is it? Did Don Cristofero Columbus 
leave the original owners of these names 
here, on that memorable 3rd of May, 1494, 
when he first happed upon the place, coast- 
ing along Cuba, on his second voyage ? 
No. The adventurous Spaniards who were 
with the great navigator on that occasion, 
abandoned Jamaica, as he did, when he 
had just looked at it, and claimed it for 
the Spanish monarchy, calling it St. Jago, 
after the patron Spanish saint. Did Don 
Cristofero leave these people here, then, in 
1503, when, on his fourth and last voyage, 
he was driven into the little bay, still 
called Don Christopher’s Bay, shipwrecked, 
losing two gallant ships out of his com- 
pany, and obliged to stay here twelve- 
months till he could get relieved? It does 
not seem likely. For that was the time 
when mutiny broke out amongst his crews; 
his men were lounging about on their 
enforced stoppage, with no due work to 
which they could be put; they were 
worrying their resolute commander ; they 
were abusing the Indians, although these 
had entertained them at first hospitably, 
giving them everything they could desire ; 
and there is no item in this that sounds 
like settlement and barter, that sounds 
like establishing commercial relations, and 
laying the foundations of what is now a 
far-reaching and wealthy community of 
“firms.” 

Thetime that really ended in Spanish occu- 
pation of Jamaica was from 1509 onwards ; 
in those days when Don Diego Columbus, 
Christopher’s son (Christopher being just 
dead), was resolved to claim the rights that 


Don Juan d’Esquivel to be governor as his 
representative. To oppose this, the crown 
party sent a governor of their nomination, 
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Alonzo d’Ojeda; and whilst the two 
interests jarred to the utmost, bitter feuds 
and hostilities raged. Spanish troops 
came to support royal assumption ; 
Spanish adventurers came, Spanish emi- 
grants. The Columbian faction stayed to 
occupy ; the crown faction stayed to insist 
that for them to occupy was subversive of 
treaty, of prerogative, of rights legitimate 
and legendary—was, in short, base theft and 
treachery. Amidst this internal conflict, 
amidst these orders and counter-orders 
from the parent-land, it is curious that 
though, by means of them, Spaniards esta- 
blished themselves in the place so firmly 
that their descendants are found there 
still, yet, also, by means of them, the 
Spanish name, St. Jago, that the heroic 
Spanish discoverer gave, was rooted up. 
Zaymayca, the Isle of Springs, it was, to 
the native Indians; to those who had 
originally inhabited its beautiful mountain- 
sides and well-watered valleys; and Zay- 
mayca it again became. That much 
implied neither navigator’s rights, nor the 
surrender of them to royal disputants, and 
that much might remain. That the Eng- 
lish found their own way of settling all this, 
need not be dwelt upon at length; first 
because it does not affect the question of 
Spanish names being still painted on 
Jamaican shop-fronts, and secondly, because 
it is, somehow, the English method, and may 
be expected. It was in 1596, the English 
first swept over the island ; it was in 1635, 
they swept it again; it was in 1655, on 
the 3rd of May, its Columbian birthday, 
that it capitulated to Cromwell; it was 
in 1661, that Charles the Second sent 
out its first English governor; and since 
then, during great earthquake, and great 
storm, during hurricane and French assault, 
during succeeding French assaults, and 
fire, and slave emancipation, and mutiny, 
Jamaica has had its Spanish families inter- 
mixed with its English families, and there 
has been fair peace. 

Jamaica now, too, is able to produce 
*Who’s Who, and What’s What ;” the little 
directory that has afforded the chief 
materials for this sketch. And whilst 
noting that the volume calls for special 
observation because it is of native pro- 
duction, native printers having even set 
up the type for it, it must be noted also 
that in the author of Tom Cringle’s Log, 
and The Cruise of the Midge — Mr. 
Michael Scott, of Kingston—Jamaica pos- 
sesses a novelist who will make the name 
of the island be looked for with regard and 





interest, when many other items connected 
with its four hundred years of civilised 
life shall have passed out of record, and be 
quite forgotten. 





THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 
BY MRS, CASHEL HOEY. 


——_—.——. 
CHAPTER XXXV. DIFFICULTIES. 


WHEN Helen looked out of her window 
on the following morning, to find heavy 
rain falling, and the sky with the uni- 
formly sullen aspect which promises a 
wet day, she was relieved. Among the 
disturbing questions that had kept her 
waking in the night was one concerning 
the early hours of the day now begun. 
What was she to do about the morn- 
ing walk with the little girls and Mr. 
Warrender? Whether he would avoid it, 
or seek it, whether he would resume the 
topic of the preceding evening, or not, she 
could not guess. If she had but said a few 
more words, something that would have 
implied a prayer that he would never again 
revert to it, things might have been easier ; 
but the interruption had prevented that, 
and in her trouble and confusion she was 
not even sure what were the exact words 
he had said. Something to the effect that 
she was not to be afraid, was all she had 
caught, but that did not strengthen her 
much, or help her; for he did not know 
of what she was afraid, and his ignorance 
was the heaviest part of her trouble. If 
he spoke to her again—and unless she could 
avoid the morning walk it was most 
probable that he would do so—what was 
she to do ? 

The straight fall of the rain before her 
windows was therefore a welcome sight ; 
Helen felt reprieved. Mr. Warrender 
always breakfasted with her and the 
children, but they were never alone on 
those occasions ; so that while she might 
be able to gather from his manner whether 
the subject that she dreaded was to be a 
closed and forbidden one, she need not 
at the worst be afraid of its immediate 
resumption. 

There was a strange strife of feeling in 
Helen’s heart. Silent chords had been 
struck, and there was a giving out of their 
old music. She wondered, she feared, 
she was glad and sorry, proud and per- 
plexed, all at once. And she wondered 
why it was, that in all this tumult of 
feeling there was none of the former agony 
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of regret for her false and fickle lover. 
The time when her brain had reeled and 
her eyes ached, when her heart had almost 
broken, and her strength had failed with 
the protracted agony of longing for his 
presence, might have been lived through 
in another state of existence, so little was 
its influence upon her now. An abidin 
regret for her own error would be with her 
always, but no more of the pangs of 
despised love. If she could have told 
Mr. Warrender all the truth, she would 
have been infinitely relieved, but that she 
. was not free to do. Mrs. Masters had 
thought it best that the circumstances 
should be known to herself only, and in 
this matter her wishes were law. But how 
was Helen to act towards Mrs. Masters? 
This was one of her chief perplexities, and 
she brooded over it, pale and dejected- 
looking, for an anxious hour, after she was 
dressed and ready to go downstairs. 
Helen had taken no heed of time that 
morning; she was up long before her 
usual hour, and yet when the children 
came to fetch her, according to custom, she 
was surprised to find that it was breakfast- 
time. She had not yet solved her difficulty ; 
how was she to act towards Mrs. Masters ? 
What was she to tell her, and how was she 
to tell it ? 

Helen loved and honoured Mrs. Masters 
with all her heart, and her gratitude 
to her was as profound as might have 
been expected from a grateful nature, 
quickened by such an experience as that 
of the tender mercies of Mrs. Townley Gore. 
She suffered intolerably from the mere idea 
of failing in the most absolute truthfulness 
towards her, but what was she to tell? 
Could she go to her and say: “ Your 
brother loves me, and would marry me if 
I could consent; you know I cannot, and 
that I am helplessly condemned to make 
him unhappy.” Mr. Warrender had nct 
said that he loved her; he had not asked 
her to marry him. 

To know there was a disturbing cause 
among them, that the peace of the house- 
hold into which she had been so warmly 
welcomed was troubled, and by her, was 
terrible to Helen. If she could but see 
Jane, and get advice from her! 

Thinking this one thought distinctly 
amid the confusion in her mind, she went 
down to breakfast, and found, not alto- 
gether to her satisfaction, that she and the 
children were to have that meal to them- 
selves. The longer her first meeting with 
Mr. Warrender was postponed after the 





events of last evening, the more awkward 
she would feel that meeting. 

Mr. Warrender was too great a favourite 
with his little nieces, and too necessary to 
their contentment, for the children to take 
his absence from the breakfast-table with- 
out question. They raised a clamour 
immediately, and Helen was enabled to 
learn, without enquiry on her own part, 
that Mr. Warrender had invited himself to 
breakfast with his sister in her dressing- 
room. 

The intelligence made Helen’s heart 
beat quickly. What did this mean? Was 
he going to speak to Mrs. Masters? Was 
he going to tell his sister that which must 
make her repent of her generous kindness, 
and heartily wish that the orphan girl had 
never come across her path ? 

With burning cheeks and icy-cold hands 
Helen sat silent at the table, and forced 
herself to attend to the children ; but she 
partially recovered her composure when 
she found that the letters from India had 
arrived that morning, and that they were 
unusually numerous. It might be only an 
accident, it might be merely that Mrs. 
Masters and her brother had to talk of 
family affairs. 

The morning wore away; the children 
were cross and troublesome under the 
double infliction of a wet day, and the 
deprivation of “Uncle John.” They did 
not like Miss Rhodes at all so much as 
usual, and the lessons were not a success. 
It was nearly twelve o’clock when Mr. 
Warrender came into the morning-room, 
and was received with shouts of delight, 
and an instant demand for battledore-and- 
shuttlecock in the hall on account of the 
horrid rain. 

Helen gave him one fleeting glance, and 
by a desperate effort of her will, kept her 
face from changing. That his was grave 
she could not but see. There was no 
alteration in the kindly courtesy of his 
tone as he addressed her, said some- 
thing about the batch of Indian letters, 
and added that Mrs. Masters would be 
glad if she could go to her. 

Helen hurried away, dreading she knew 
not what. She was obliged to pause at 
the door of Mrs. Masters’s dressing-room to 
summon up her courage, but with her first 
glance at her kind friend, she saw that she 
should not need any, except for her own 
private use. 

Mrs. Masters talked to her about the 
weather and the children; about the budget 
of news from India—the letters included a 
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gushing epistle from Mrs. Stephenson—and 
about Colonel Masters’s disconsolate and 
uncomfortable state in her absence. Mrs. 
Masters was always rather“ low” on Indian 
mail days ; she longed for the letters, but 
they fretted her when they came. 

“In Mrs. Stephenson’s letter,” she added, 
“there is a great deal about yourself, 
and what she calls ‘the romantic ren- 
contre,’ meaning my meeting with you in 
Paris. She heard of it from Colonel 
Masters, and wants to know all the par- 
ticulars, for, as she very justly remarks, 
there is no getting ‘details’ out of my 
husband. She asks a whole string of 
questions about you, and wants your 
photograph. I never knew anybody with 
such a fancy for having portraits of people 
whom she does not know. But the oddest 
thing is her familiarity with the affairs of 
Horndean. Of course she never heard 
Mrs. Townley Gore’s name in connection 
with you, but she seems to know all about 
her, aud she is very gushing on the subject 
of the ‘inheritance,’ and the ‘ prodigal,’ as 
she obligingly calls Mr. Horndean—I am 
sure I do not know why. She wants to 
know whether he has forsworn cards, sown 
his wild oats, turned over a new leaf, and 
married an heiress! She is an extra- 
ordinary woman; she writes about our 
next neighbour, whom I don’t know by 
sight, as if she were his intimate acquaint- 
ance.” 

Mrs. Masters said this rather irritably, 
for Mrs. Stephenson, either in person or 
on paper, had an irritating effect on her, 
and Helen found it singularly difficult to 
speak. The name of Frank Lisle had 
rarely been mentioned since Madame 
Morrison had told her story to Mrs. 
Masters, and the incident of Mrs. Stephen- 
son’s letters to him, and the use he had 
made of them, was one which had not 
dwelt in Mrs. Masters’s memory. But 
Helen had to speak the name. 

“Tt would be from Mr. Lisle, that Mrs. 
Stephenson would hear about Mrs. Townley 
Gore, and her brother,” she said; “she 
was a great friend of his, you may 
remember.” 

“IT do remember, and I am very sorry 
I said anything about her letter, my dear 
child. It was thoughtless of me. Of 
course that was her source of informa- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Masters was vexed with herself for 
her forgetfulness, and also freshly struck 
with the strange hiddenness and yet the 
nearness-at-hand of the links that connect 





human beings and human affairs. Mrs. 
Stephenson could no doubt tell them all 
about Frank Lisle ; the man who imagined 
he had cut every link between himself and 
the victim of his heartless caprice, was 
within Mrs. Masters’s reach, if she chose to 
stretch out her hand; but her only desire 
was to know nothing about him, to keep 
Helen from the risk of meeting him, to let 
him fade from her memory. If, when the 
Townley Gores returned to Horndean, and 
the inevitable meeting between them and 
Helen became imminent, she heard any- 
thing of Mr. Lisle’s intending to come to 
Horndean, Mrs. Masters was not sure but 
that a quiet and timely hint might be given 
him that he had better stay away if he 
did not wish to be unmasked before his 
friends. This, however, was a consideration 
for the future ; such a contingency might 
never arise. This passed so swiftly through 
her mind while she was arranging her 
letters, that there was hardly a perceptible 
pause before she said : 

“My brother seems to be infected by 
the prevalent disease of restlessness ; just 
as I was congratulating myself upon his 
being so thoroughly content and settled 
down here. Is it not provoking of him ?” 

A few minutes before, Helen’s heart had 
been racing, now it stood still. She could 
not ask Mrs. Masters what she meant, but 
Mrs. Masters was full of her grievance, and 
she went on: 

“ John cannot beat about the bush, it is 
not in him; but he tried to insinuate his 
meaning gently just now. The fact is he 
means to go abroad in January.” 

“ Abroad? Very far?” ot 

“Very far indeed, though he talks as 
though it were in the next county—to Egypt. 
He says he wants to make some studies on 
the spot; that he has reached a stage of 
his book which requires them; that he does 
not like the cold—not having come like 
me, from a prolonged baking—and wants to 
escape the three worst months in the year. 
I think he also wants to escape my visitors, 
Colonel Masters’s brother and his wife, 
who are coming next month, but he declares 
he does not, and so I am bound to believe 
him ; but it really is very provoking, just as 
we had all settled down so happily ; is it 
not ?” 

“ Three months 

“So he says; but I know what three 
months will mean, when John gets among 
mummies and hieroglyphics. I said I 
could only conclude that he was bored 
with our company, but that hurt him 
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very much ; so much that I do believe if I 
had pressed the point, and pretended to 
think so in sound earnest, he would have 
given it up. I could not do that, you 
know ; it would be too ungenerous.” 

“And so—Mr. Warrender is going 
away ?” 

“Yes. How dreadfully we shall miss 
him! However, I shall certainly try to fix 
him bya promise to the three months. 
John always keeps his promises.” 

“A great deal may happen in three 
months,” said Helen dreamily. She was 
talking to herself, and her mind was busy 
with a resolution she had just taken. 

“True ; I hope it will happen to him to 
grow very tired of Egypt, and to come 
back before his tether is pulled tight. I 
must say it was a most unpleasant sur- 
prise.” 

This communication made Helen very 
unhappy. It was almost more than she 
could bear to feel that she was the cause of 
this great disappointment to Mrs. Masters, 
whose utter unconsciousness smote her 
with the keenest pain. She made an excuse 
of headache, which her pale face confirmed, 
to escape to her own room, and shut her- 
self up with her new grief. He was flying 
from her; she had ruined his peace; she 
was banishing him from his home, de- 
priving his sister of the comfort and joy of 
his presence—she who had no right there ; 
she who had done a thing so wrong that 
no repentance might redeem it, and if she 
were to have the great relief of telling him 
the truth, it could only be in praying him 
to tear her from his heart. This was what 
had come of the noble generosity with 
which the sister and the brother had 
welcomed her. “What should she do? 
Implore him to remain at Chesney for 
his sister’s sake, and beg them both to let 
her go? 

As she sat forlornly on the floor, leaning 
her head against her bed, in a childish 
attitude of trouble, she remembered, as 
another contrast in her fate, the appeal that 
she had made to Mr. Townley Gore, her 
entreaty to be allowed to fly from hatred 
and the house that was to her not home, 
but a prison. 

It was from love and peace and happi- 
ness that she would fain fly now; and 
whither? How was she to do it, and on 
what pretext, since Mr. Warrender had not 
given her the right to tell the truth either 
to his sister or himself? 

Her thoughts were ina whirl ; she could 
not reduce them to order; she only knew 





that she must go—that was the one right 
way out of this trouble—into what? Ah, 
who could tell that? Would Madame 
Morrison come again, or allow Jane to 
come to her aid in this unexplained distress, 
when she would be forced to appear to act 
with the veriest caprice and unreason ? 
Again, and after how brief an interval, she 
was confronted with the question, what 
was to become of her ? 

In the meantime, certain aids to the 
solution of that question were working 
towards its settlement quite independently 
of Helen. 

It was with some surprise and interest 
that. Delphine Moreau, on arriving at 
Horndean, recognised in the lady who did 
the honours of that grand English country 
house, the same person who had occupied the 
house in the Avenue du Bois, and whose 
proud and luxurious ways had so much - 
impressed her then inexperienced mind. 
Delphine’s intelligence was of the rapid 
order, and, short as the interval was, she 
had seen a good deal since then. She was 
neither to be dazzled nor awed by Mrs. 
Townley Gore, or anybody like her, now; 
she was merely curious concerning her. 

Nothing was seen or heard at Horndean 
of Madame Lisle. What had become of 
her since she returned—as Delphine never 
doubted—to England? Did they know 
anything about her, this dinner-eating, 
ease-loving gentleman, and this fine lady, 
who was so well-preserved, except in the 
matter of temper? Not a hint was to be 
gathered that the people at Horndean had 
ever heard of “ Mademoiselle.” Delphine 
felt a sort of interest in her; she remem- 
bered her when the earrings looked 
especially becoming. 

All this in the first two days of Beatrix’s 
stay at Horndean, during which her maid 
did not chance to see Mr. Horndean and 
his friend Mr. Lisle ; but her curiosity was 
stimulated and her interest was aroused 
when she caught sight of those gentlemen, 
and, instantly recognising the monsieur of 
the Louvre, he who had come to the lodge 
of her uncle, Jules Devrient, and asked for 
Mrs. Townley Gore, had heard that he was 
Mr. Lisle. 

“ And Madame Lisle?” she asked ; but 
the housekeeper laughed at the question. 
There was no Madame Lisle; Mr. Lisle 
was a deal too roving in his ways, and too 
merry and devil-may-carish to “settle” 
yet awhile. Delphine, actuated by her 
habitual caution and secretiveness, said no 
more, but she gave a good deal of thought 
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to the matter. Her duties kept her very | | have killed Mrs. Mabberley and Delphine, 
busy ; Beatrix was an exacting mistress, |at that moment, she would have done it. 
and the rooms which she occupied were far | But freedom did not lie that way. She 
removed from the gentleman’s quarters ; it | rallied her spirits by thinking of the way 
chanced that Delphine never saw Mr. | it did lie, and said, with a forced smile of 
Horndean and Mr. Lisle together again | | exceeding bitterness : 

















until the day on which she left Horndean | “You shall have your orders ‘ properly,’ 


with Miss Chevenix, for Temple Vane. | 
After that day she pondered more deeply 
than before on the subject of ‘“ Made- 
moiselle”—no longer thinking of her as 
a possible “ madame” after what the house- 
keeper had said, and wishing that she could 
find an opportunity of disturbing Mrs. 
Townley Gore’s serenity—for she detested 
that lady with the full force of a fine capacity 
for hatred—or of employing some one else 
to do it,*with safety to herself. No such 
opportunity offered, however, and Delphine, 
who had important private affairs of her 
own to attend to just then, on her clever 
administration of which depended the 
chances of a modest dét—prospect ever 
dear and absorbing to the French heart— 
had to reconcile herself to waiting. 

The relations between Miss Chevenix 
and her maid were of a singular kind. 
Miss Chevenix had begun by treating 
the new maid provided for her by Mrs. 
Mabberley as she had treated the former 
one—(that Mrs. Benson who had been taken 
ill at the Duchess of Derwent’s house, and 
peremptorily sent home to Glasgow, and 
concerning whom she had never since 
troubled herself to ask a question)—that 
is to say, with insolence and disdain. ‘But 
she very soon abandoned her line of con- 
duct, for the sound reason that it made 
things very unpleasant for herself. Delphine 
was a match for her mistress in temper, 
and had more coolness, because she was in 
a position of superior strength. The first 
time Beatrix was insolent to her she 
refused td dress her, and met the fury 
with which she was assailed with the quiet 
remark : “I take orders from mademoiselle 
when she gives them properly, never 
otherwise. Mademoiselle will please to 
remember that. 
of my employer.” 
pale, and shivered. 








Such are the instructions | 
Beatrix turned deadly | 
If she could safely | 


'my good girl. The point of honour must 
be keen indeed with such as you.” 

Delphine walked quietly out of the 
room, and Beatrix had to follow her, and 
to beg her pardon in set terms, From 
that hour, the two handsome young women 
hated each other with intensity character- 
istic of both; but no outward sign of that 
feeling escaped either of them. In the 
emancipation to which Beatrix looked 
forward so eagerly, the getting rid of 
Delphine was no small item of advantage, 
and it gave her a spiteful pleasure to 
conceal her intended marriage from her 
maid as long as possible. 

Delphine, on her side, wishing Miss 
Chevenix all possible ill, and possessing 
this advantage in her hatred of her mistress 
over her mistress’s hatred of her, that she 
had it in her power to bring about not a 
little of that ill, while Beatrix could do 
her no harm at all, made certain observa- 
tions respecting Mr. Ramsden with a secret 
pleasure. He admired this creamy-skinned, 
red-haired, light-eyed she-devil, and he 
would find it pleasant and profitable to 
matry her; she (Delphine) wished him all 
success, and she believed there were 
certain ways of securing it. Mrs. Mabberley 
would not approve perhaps, but bah! what 
should she care, beyond a certain point, 
for Mrs. Mabberley ? When the time came, 
she would help Mr. Ramsden to his prize ; 
for Delphine could fully trust him to 
avenge any injury that any one had 
received at the hands of a woman who 
should be in his power. “I know him,” 


'she would say to herself, “and he is a 


devil. Now a he-devil can always outwit 
and beat a she-devil, when she cannot 
get away from him. He shall have the 
cream -skin, and the red-head, and the 
shining eyes, when the time for telling 
comes.” 
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